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Editorial: 


RELIEF POLICY IN STRIKES 


front the question of the eligibility of strikers 
for public assistance. 

This provides another good opportunity for public 
welfare officials to interpret the basis on which public 
relief funds are distributed. 

Demands from unions that all strikers be given 
public relief or complaints from taxpayers that relief 
funds are being used to finance strikes are based on 
complete misunderstanding of basic assistance policy 
and tend to put the public program under suspicion 
from all quarters. 

Where relief to unemployed persons is available, it 
is provided under state and local legislation that rec- 
ognizes the responsibility of government for the 
destitute unemployed. 

An applicant for relief must be in actual need and 
must apply for relief. He must have exhausted all his 
personal resources and have applied for any other 
public benefits to which he is eligible. He is generally 
required to be willing to accept any other suitable 
employment that may be found for him except that 
he will not be asked to work in a strike-bound plant. 

The applicant who qualifies on this basis of need 
is eligible for public aid regardless of the nature or 


Te CURRENT wave of strikes has brought to the 


cause of his unemployment unless it be caused by 
intemperance or other bad conduct. 

On this simple policy, it is clear that the public 
welfare agency does not set itself up to pass on the 
merit or demerit of an industrial controversy nor 
does it grant or withhold relief on any basis other 
than that of individual need. 

This policy is well understood and generally ac- 
cepted by unions. If others object to the obvious fact 
that strikers can obtain relief if they become eligible, 
they should be reminded that government responsi- 
bility for destitute citizens is designed to forestall the 
social ills that proceed from destitution and avoid the 
public costs of malnutrition, sickness and disability 
that always accompany unmet need. 

Welfare administrators need to be on the alert to 
explain the basic concept of need when the question 
of relief to strikers is raised in their community. 
Failure to do so, encourages unfair criticism, invites 
restrictive measures and endangers the welfare of the 
very people whom public welfare is mandated to serve 
—our needy citizens. 


American Public Welfare Association 
Howarp L. Russexr, Director 
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SHOULD THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT BE 
AMENDED TO ALLOW THE PAYMENT UF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO INMATES UF 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIUNS? 


A symposium of comments by state and local welfare administrators who do not 
all agree on the need for the payment of public assistance to inmates of public in- 
stitutions, or on the soundness of the proposal. 





Before discussing the 
question as outlined 
above, may I say I am 
firmly convinced that public institutions properly 
managed are going to give better service, particularly 
to the aged, than private institutions or nursing homes 
within financial reach of the average family. That 
means that those on public assistance, particularly 
the oldsters, will receive better care when they reach 
the public institution if the citizens of the com- 
munity see that that public institution is adequately 
financed and gives the service for which it has been 
established. 

Now, in regard to the question, I am against allow- 
ing payments to inmates of public institutions, First, 
I will point out that welfare departments and com- 
munities will be constantly charged by social security 
authorities of restrictive practices in compelling pay- 
ment or reimbursement to the county out of the funds 
received through Old Age Security. But far beyond 
this will be the creation of class distinction in public 
institutions. I see no difference between the man 
of sixty-five who receives Old Age Security and is 
suffering from a heart ailment, a stroke or some other 
chronic disease, and the man in his fifties who is 
suffering from the same ailment. One is to receive, in 
addition to his care, public funds to a greater or a 
lesser degree, and the other is without funds of any 
kind. This creates class distinction, and brings forth 
the realization that the majority of those who go 
from the Old Age Security rolls to public or private 
institutions go because they have developed a chronic 
ailment which frequently carries with it mental dis- 
turbances, and they are largely irresponsible and not 
to be trusted in the handling of their funds; yet under 
this law they would have complete control of this 
money. 

You can readily see that abuse is going to take 
place. Hospital employees are going to be accused of 


Cuartes M. Wo.iensenc, 
Director California Dept. of 
Social Welfare 


making away with patients’ funds or the funds are 
going to be dissipated for special privileges. Discipline 
and control of the institution will be difficult if not 
impossible. 

I believe that when the recipient of Old Age Secur- 
ity enters a county hospital and a diagnosis indicates 
that he is to remain there the rest of his days, reim- 
bursement should be made by the state and federal 
government to the county to meet in part the cost of 
his care. This reimbursement should be made direct 
and not through the recipient, and in an amount 
based upon per capita cost of the institution but not 
to exceed the amount received by said recipient be- 
fore entering the hospital. 


Old age pension and aid 
ept. of to the blind recipients who 
Public Welfare have chronic illnesses, ortho- 
pedic handicaps, mental infirmities, or a desire for 
group living are seldom able to find a private con- 
valescent home or institution meeting their specific 
needs at a cost they can afford to pay. It follows, 
therefore, that many aged persons are committed on 
the basis of senility to the state hospital for the men- 
tally ill because they have no other place to go nor 
any one to care for them. They are thus denied the 
opportunity of paying for and enjoying the care which 
would be available in other public institutions. There 
is an increasing number of recipients admitted to 
country homes or hospitals. The cost of such care is 
paid mainly by the county government. 

Under the Social Security Act, cash payments are 
made to the aged or blind with but one restriction 
with respect to the manner in which the money may 
be spent, i.e., it may mot be used for care in an insti- 
tution maintained at public expense. 

If the Social Security Act is amended to permit 
payments to persons residing in public institutions, as 


I firmly believe it should be, the payments will then be 


Eart M. Kouwns, Director 
Colorado D 
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absolutely unrestricted. The recipients will be able to 
spend their assistance payments in any manner which 
will best meet their needs, taking advantage of care 
in public institutions if they choose to reside therein. 

The Colorado General Assembly, which convened 
in Special Session on November 19, 1945, unani- 
mously enacted Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 memo- 
rializing Congress to amend the Social Security Act 
to permit the payment of old age assistance to per- 
sons who are inmates of public institutions, provided, 
(1) they have not been committed by a court; (2) 
they pay for their care; (3) they may enter or leave 
upon their free choice. 


Persons who are recipients 
‘are Department me hospitalized sho 
Fs tee ce have available to them dur- 
ing their hospitalization and convalescent period some 
funds that would aid them in covering such expenses 
as might necessarily be incurred during those periods. 
Many problems arise in considering the needs of 
patients. The needs of individuals vary greatly be- 
tween the seriously ill person in a hospital, and the 
chronic or convalescent case in a nursing home or 
convalescent hospital. Some states have provisions for 
extending their assistance to patients in general hos- 
pitals for a fixed period of time and this might pre- 
clude the need for special grants to those persons, 
unless their stay is an extended one. 


The maintenance of a sound and positive program 
of public assistance must necessarily include inmates 
of public institutions. In all instances assistance 
granted should be predicated on the individual need 
of the patient and should be influenced to a certain 
extent by the facilities and program of the institution 
itself. The need of the patient, and the conditions of 
his environment should be considered in determining 
the need for and the amount of the grant. Hospital 
attendants point out that providing unnecessarily 
large sums of money to patients is unwise, for it 
creates a problem of safekeeping. Therefore, it is 
important to consult with the institution’s representa- 
tives so that there is agreement as to the type of pro- 
gram to be carried out. 

Participation by the Social Security Board is most 
desirable, and the Social Security Act should be 
amended in order to permit matching funds to those 
states which have developed a program of granting 
public assistance to inmates of public institutions, and 
to encourage the development of such a plan on the 


part of those states who have not yet developed this 
type of program. 


The question as to 
whether public assistance 
payments should be avail- 
able for residents of public 
institutions raises many issues. There has been a 
disturbing tendency in some cases, however, to subor- 
dinate fundamental issues to what has appeared to 
be administrative expediency. Any basic change in 
public welfare policy should result not simply from 
pressure to solve an immediate problem but also from 
careful consideration and evaluation of the sound- 
ness of the suggested solution in terms of long-time 
and current social welfare experience and philosophy. 

We have, through decades of experience, recognized 
the problems inherent in public institutions pro- 
viding custodial care for the chronically ill, infirm, 
and destitute, and have made every effort to close or 
reorientate such institutions. That tested social wel- 
fare theory and practice should be discarded in the 
face of immediate, and numerically limited, problems 
cannot be accepted without further consideration. 
The apparently easiest way to handle a problem does 
not guarantee that it is the soundest. Moreover, we 
must think of the future as well as of the present 
and the past. If the doors of public institutions, espe- 
cially those maintained by counties, are opened to 
public assistance recipients, what may we expect ten, 
or even five, years hence in terms of institutional 
population and efforts to expand facilities for such 
subsidized institutional care? Do we want such ex- 
pansion? 

The difficulty of raising standards of care in private 
institutions is admittedly serious, but many states 
have had too short an experience in this area for 
sound evaluation. After decades of effort, public in- 
stitutions as a whole are far from satisfactory, and 
there is little likelihood that they can be revolution- 
ized in any brief span of time through admission 
of public assistance recipients. 

The question under consideration has no limita- 
tion on age. Since the first White House Conference 
we have made great progress, we believe, in the care 
of children in their own or foster homes. The major 
needs today causing reconsideration of institutional 
care are for facilities for the aged and infirm and not 
for children. Shall we in trying to meet the needs 
of the aged and infirm consider such a broad change 
of policy that retrogression in the care of dependent 
and neglected children will eventuate? . 

We are hopefully looking toward an expanded so- 


Eten WINSTON, 


Commissioner 
North Carolina Board 
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cial security program which will relieve financial 
pressures on state and local governments through fed- 
eral participation in grants to all needy people with 
present ceilings eliminated. Moreover, current legisla- 
tion for the construction of hospitals is directed to- 
ward adequate facilities for persons with chronic 
as well as acute diseases. Within such a framework, 
rather than in terms of the present situation, we need 
carefully to redefine the role of the public institution 
in relation to the public assistance program. Individ- 
ual states that are attempting a present redefinition 
have too little experience as yet to provide a basis 
for evaluation but should eventually furnish highly 
useful information. With such experimentation un- 
der way, and with broad changes in programs and 
facilities already being given careful legislative con- 
sideration, there are many and sound reasons for 
postponement at this time of any far-reaching change 
in policy relative to public institutional care. 


The rather alarming in- 
Soum 5. omen crease in the number of pa- 
_ St. Louis County Welfare tients requiring institutional 
Board, Duluth, Minnesota — +. because of chronic ill- 
ness or convalescence is a matter of serious concern 
for a variety of reasons. One of the outstanding prob- 
lems which it creates is the ability of the community 
to finance the necessary care. Very often it is nearly 
impossible to finance this care because of the limita- 
tions of financing machinery, and also because of the 
imposition of an undue and inequitable financial bur- 
den upon limited sources of revenue. There is a 
question, of course, as to whether communities desire 
federal participation in financing, because frequently 
there are local objections toward the supervision and 
control which necessarily accompanies such aid. There 
is also the question of whether standards should be 
required of a community which are higher than are 
the accustomed standards generally acceptable in that 
community. Fundamentally, however, regardless of 
our views on these points, the local welfare adminis- 
trator is faced with the problem of providing care 
and seeking out ways and means of financing it. 
The simplest method of federal subsidy is the grant- 
in-aid method, where some kind of matching pro- 
cedure is followed. A somewhat more complicated 
but still desirable method is that of the Emergency 
Maternal and Infant Care program, where payments 
are made on the basis of per diem costs which are 
determined on an agreed formula. The least desir- 
able would be the system of old age assistance grants, 
which would be payable to the recipient. This would 
involve a ridiculously complicated system of payments, 


endorsements, billings, and bookkeeping entries, 
which would incur unduly large administrative costs 
and confuse even experienced staff members. 

The payment of assistance for inmates of public 
institutions should be permitted, because the Federal 
Government has already adopted a policy of provid- 
ing assistance to individuals in certain categories, and 
the fact that the individual recipient is housed in a 
public institution certainly does not eliminate the 
existence of basic need nor the responsibility by the 
Federal Government which Congress felt impelled to 
assume when it created the Social Security Board. 
Besides the existence of continuing need, is also the 
fact that the public institution is frequently the only 
facility available for care, and in a good many cases 
private facilities are inferior to the public institution. 
Certainly there is too much maneuvering about in an 
attempt to pay for care for a patient in such a way as 
to assure financial participation from outside sources, 
and sometimes this maneuvering is to the detriment 
of the recipient. 

I believe that the availability of federal funds for 
recipients in public institutions would have a tendency 
to improve facilities and standards, and certainly 
some means of assuring decent standards could be 
easily accomplished through controls effecting mini- 
mum standards for both the plant itself and methods 


of care. 


The Social Security Act 
should not be amended to 
allow payments of public 
assistance to inmates of pub- 
lic institutions. This is my personal viewpoint and 
may not be the opinion of the majority of the people 
of Kansas. 

The state institutions of Kansas do not have ade- 
quate facilities for the proper housing and treatment 
of individuals needing institutional care, but this 
condition is not a result of inadequate state taxable 
funds. Lack of interpretation of the need for the 
expansion of present facilities is the basic cause. Dur- 
ing the past two years, an intensive study of the 
state institutions has been in progress by the Kansas 
Legislative Council. The report of the survey has 
been adopted and will be submitted to the 1947 
legislature for consideration. The report recommends 
an intensive building program and modernization of 
present structures over a ten-year period. 

The demand for the state to meet its own needs for 
inmates of institutions without federal participation 
is prevalent in Kansas, and this may be true in other 


Rateu D. L. Paice, 

County Director Saline 
County Dept. of Social 
Welfare, Salina, Kansas 
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states. If the Social Security Act was amended to 
allow payments of public assistance to inmates of 
public institutions and the ultimate directives and 
recommendations from the federal government 
started arriving in Kansas, in my opinion it would 
impede the progress of legislation of the Council’s 
proposals. This may appear as a selfish viewpoint 
when considered on a national scale, but if we are 
to maintain states’ rights, it is time we considered 
the future of such rights before they are absorbed by 
federal legislation. Every little step of federal legisla- 
tion that tends to shift state obligations to federal 
responsibility will eventually lead to the top of the 
ladder—then where? 

Other public institutions, such as county homes, 
have been poorly operated and in many instances 
have afforded very little comfort and care for inmates. 
This is not true of all county homes, but changes 
of political administration in county government has, 
in many cases, disrupted efficiently operated homes, 
and in other cases the change has been beneficial. 
A majority of the county homes were abandoned after 
it was learned that federal participation was not avail- 
able for inmates of public institutions. The former 
inmates of county homes were taken into private 
homes, licensed boarding homes, and nursing homes, 
where they once again were able to consider them- 
selves as normal human beings, instead of as inmates 
of a public institution. That reason alone is sufficient 
for me to reach my decision on the proposed question. 
Why go back to county homes? No doubt that is 
what would happen in many counties. As long as the 
money payments are made directly to needy individu- 
als, we are meeting society’s obligation to that in- 
dividual, but it is still society’s obligation to guard 
the health and welfare of that individual and we 
cannot guard his human rights by stigmatizing him 
as an inmate of a county home because of his cir- 
cumstances. 

My recommendation would favor the issuance of 
adequate assistance to needy individuals and/or 
families and fostering state-supervised nursing homes 
and more closely supervised foster homes. 


The history of the devel- 
Somme de Aas Steteedinnetts opment of social work both 
Dept. of Public Welfare in the private and public 
agency field is noted for the changing concepts of the 
contemporaries of different eras. Certain it is that 
leaders of the field, as recently as fifteen years ago, 
had as one of their chief concerns the problem of the 
almshouse and the neglect and frequent abuse of 
many of its inmates. The Social Security Act, with 


its emphasis on care of the individual in his own 
or in a suitable substitute family home, was particu- 
larly directed to the problem of public institutional 
care. 

However, its ten years of operation has brought 
to the front an equally troublesome and potentially 
more dangerous problem; that is, the commercial 
boarding house, rest home, convalescent home or such 
other term as may be applied. Actually there are 
many more commercial enterprises than there ever 
were public institutions, particularly in the field of 
care for the aged. The great majority of these com- 
mercial boarding houses have standards far below 
the standards formerly in operation in any one of 
our public homes. This is particularly true of fire 
protection, the nursing service provided, sanitation, 
control of narcotics and drugs, and the general dig- 
nity with which inmates are treated. 

There is a growing and urgent need for more and 
better facilities for the care of our chronic ill, particu- 
larly non-ambulant cases who do not need hospital 
care. Many public infirmaries in Massachusetts are 
equipped to provide this care—far better equipped 
than the great majority of commercial boarding or 
nursing homes—under proper standards of construc- 
tion, personnel (with emphasis upon professional 
nursing services and professional control and super- 
vision of drugs), sterilization, sanitation, and diet. 
We should recognize the need for change and urge 
the amendment of the Social Security Act to permit 
assistance payments to inmates of public homes meet- 
ing standards established and supervised by the State 
Department of Public Welfare. 


— My answer to the question 
Exec. Director Philadelphia “Should the Social Security 
Soca Board Fd os Act be amended to allow 
Pa payments of public assist- 
ance to inmates of public institutions?” is a qualified 
yes. 
I say a qualified yes in the light of the need as it 
has made itself felt locally, which need would not 
apparently be met materially in the immediate future 
by the proposed extension of public assistance pay- 
ments. The problem is largely one of the lack of 
facilities for care for the chronically ill, for the aged, 
for the handicapped. A mere provision for paying 
for such care in public institutions does not meet the 
need if public institutions do not provide the facili- 
ties for such care. 
It is in this respect particularly that I see the need 
for caution in advocating this measure without due 
regard to all the limitations implied. I see the prob- 
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lem as one of energizing or stimulating the com- 
munity to take all necessary steps to provide facilities 
for the care needed through both public and private 
institutions, and any move which might tend to lessen 
the pressure or demand for the provision of such 
facilities would render a disservice to those who need 
this care and to the community in general. 

From a long range view point, however, I see a 
distinct advantage in the proposed revision of the 
Social Security Act. In the first place it would cen- 
tralize in one agency both the planning and the actual 
administration for care for all individuals coming 
under the board social security provisions whether 
they be in their homes, in private institutions, or in 
public institutions. This fact would permit, in my 
opinion, for the first time an actual analysis of the 
problem which is now so diffused among so many 
jurisdictions and agencies. This should result in better 
planning and better administration of an over-all 
assistance program. It would appear to be a more 
equitable program than that now in operation in that 
it would make the same provisions for persons living 
in public institutions as those living in private insti- 
tutions or in their own homes. Following this same 
reasoning, it would permit greater flexibility in that 
public assistance going to the individual would place 
on him no limitations as to where he lived and should 
enable him to obtain the best and most suitable care 
whether that be in his own home, in a public insti- 
tution, or in a private institution. (Certainly this is 
not the case at present where all manner of red tape 
and local rules and regulations mitigate against a free 
movement to or from a public or private institution 
as the need for such care arises or is removed.) 

Finally, since the Social Security Board has always 
set standards which states must meet in qualifying 
for reimbursement, it is to be expected that standards 
would be raised in public institutions where persons 
receiving public assistance would reside. It may not 
be too unreasonable to expect that the provision for 
payment of public assistance to individuals in public 
institutions would accelerate the building of such in- 
stitutions by the states or localities. 


A new day dawned in 
Sanrorp Bates, ° ° 
Commissioner New Jersey Welfare work in America 
Dept. of Institutions when over a generation ago 
Agencies : a 
the national organization 
gave up the name of the Conference on Charities 
and Correction and became known as the Conference 
on Social Work. 
The claim of social workers to be considered a 
professional group was validated when they gradu- 


ated from the role of almoners and took on the much 
more difficult but hopeful task of reconstructing hu- 
man personalities. Poverty, dependence and shiftless- 
ness were not to be compromised with. The social 
worker’s creed could well be described as “a public 
policy that will fit human needs, which will have to 
consider not only the material necessities of a decent 
living standard but the non-material or spiritual ele- 
ments as well. A man may be helped in helping 
himself, but continued dependence upon outside suc- 
cor will eventually destroy his own will to succeed. 
There is no evidence anywhere to refute this maxim 
of human behavior. Whenever direct public aid ren- 
dered on the basis of need aims at anything more 
than to help the individual help himself, then the 
way is open to government paternalism with all its 
destructive consequences for individual initiative and 
self-reliance.” 

The history of poor relief in America has not been 
one of the most gratifying chapters of our social 
progress, but one resolution which we made half a 
century ago was that the almshouse was doomed. 

The Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Industries of New Jersey in 1883 was to 
the effect that “general conditions in many of the 
institutions were found to be deplorable . . . practice 
of confining children in poorhouses which were .. . 
simply schools of pauperism for children; once there 
and all manliness of character is undermined and 
destroyed.” Campaigns which had all the character 
of a religious crusade were undertaken to abolish the 
poorhouse and the movement for state participation 
in the administration of poor relief in the towns and 
cities originated with the demand for almshouse 
reform. . 

Next to the establishment of social work as a pro- 
fession, a most significant advance in the struggle 
against dependency was the passage of the Social Se- 
curity laws in 1936. Under this legislation, assistance 
approached the character of a professional service. 
Through the establishment of categories, it attained a 
certain dignity, and there is every reason to believe 
that together with the insurance aspects of the legis- 
lation, independence could be encouraged and relief 
and assistance regarded as a temporary expedient. 

The underwriting of home relief to the aged, the 
blind and the dependent children wrote into the laws 
of our country the belief we have always held that— 
“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
Assistance was to be a means to an end; a temporary, 
albeit a welcome expedient. Social workers under 
this law were invited to continue as professionals to 


urge upon their clients the benefits of self-reliance. 
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Frankly it is an unescapable feeling that we are 
forswearing the high objectives of modern social work, 
that makes me question the wisdom of a federal 
subsidy for local institutions for the needy or pay- 
ments to persons in the care of local institutions. I 
realize all the arguments of expediency that are 
being made. 

a. We are supporting people in private institutions 

—why not in public? 

b. The modern welfare home is a different place 
from the old poorhouse. 

c. The aged poor, the outcasts from their families, 
and the chronic sick should have the right to 
elect whether to be self-supported outside or in 
an institution. 

I reject them all as not worthy arguments. 

I admit that there are private homes not adequate 
to the care of our needy poor, but I still insist that 
the efforts of social workers to provide such homes 
will be delayed and retarded by a subsidy to alms- 
houses. I admit that there are some excellently ad- 
ministered county welfare houses; there are several in 
my own state. With strict enforcement of standards 
they might be even better. I also admit there are 
some good jails in the country, but I still insist that 
the principle of placing the citizens of a democracy in 
a county home simply because they are old and poor 
is unprogressive. I admit finally that as a desperate 
alternative, we may be obliged to place old people 
without relatives in temporary homes, and my final 
argument is that if we are compelled to do so, we 
must frankly recognize such practice as a temporary 
expedient and make sure that we do not dignify and 
perpetuate the practice by insisting on federal sub- 
sidies. 

In the same way that the breaking down of the 
professional categories of assistance is in my judgment 
not in the interest of progress, I believe that the per- 
petuation of the poorhouse in 95 per cent of our 
counties would be a backward step. I suggest as an 
alternative the establishment of a fourth category— 
the permanently incapacitated and chronic sick—and 
the raising of the limits of federal participation. Thus 
with the federal government maintaining as its prin- 
ciple objective the maintenance of independence in 
our less fortunate brethren, the social workers of a 
generation hence will not be obliged to include in 
their program the abolition of the almshouse. 
~~? Stafford, Government and the Needy, 1941. 


Rarmonp M. Hi I believe the federal Social 
Public Aid Director Security Act should be modi- 
poe ae 2S fied to permit federal match- 


ing of public assistance 


grants to persons needing care in public institutions 
(except correctional and mental institutions) pro- 
vided that these institutions meet required standards 
and are subject to supervision and regulation by an 
appropriate state agency in order to protect the wel- 
fare of the residents therein. 

Our past ten years of experience in Illinois in ad- 
ministering the public assistance programs has indi- 
cated that these programs, as was originally assumed, 
did not depopulate public institutions, especially the 
traditional “poorhouse” or “almshouse.” Our experi- 
ence has also proved fallacious the assumption that 
public maintained institutions necessarily need be sub- 
standard or that they need stigmatize those who avail 
themselves of their facilities. 

Many of our public assistance recipients need in- 
stitutional care, especially the aged and the blind 
among whom chronic disease has an exceptionally 
high incidence. There are still others who cannot 
make a satisfactory adjustment to normal community 
living. We do not have enough facilities for care, 
either public or private. 

There is no reason in this modern age why public 
institutions cannot be regulated so as to meet re- 
quired standards just as we regulate private institu- 
tions. Nor is there any reason why a public assistance 
recipient should not be free to choose a public insti- 
tution, if it will provide him with the care he needs, 
just as he is now free to choose a private nursing 
home or voluntary hospital. 

I believe it is time that we face this problem 
squarely. We have to choose between letting our 
recipients suffer from lack of care, or stimulating the 
development of the facilities we need. By revamping 
our laws we can cause public institutions to be mod- 
ernized and made available as units in the total com- 
munity organization for social welfare and health. 
As the federal Social Security Act now stands, it de- 
prives our recipients of the care they need and it also 
acts as a deterrent to the development of additional 
facilities which are so sorely needed. We have already 
acted in Illinois to utilize our county homes for the 
infirm and chronically ill for blind assistance and 
old age pension recipients, meeting costs entirely from 
state funds. Amendment to the federal Act to permit 
matching of grants should operate to stimulate the 
development of these and similar facilities through- 
out the country. Under modern concepts of social 
welfare, I am sure we need not fear that we cannot 
protect the welfare of our recipients in public as well 
as private institutions. 








BOARDING HOMES FOR THE AGED 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


by Marre GALPerN and FaNnniE Roncoui* 
Social Service Division 
City of New York Department of Welfare 





HE DEPARTMENT of Welfare of the City of New 
[ven has been concerned for sometime about the 

adequacy of housing facilities for older persons. 
The great increase in the aged population of New 
York City during the past decade, and the greater in- 
cidence of elderly clients in our caseload have high- 
lighted the problem within recent years. Population 
trends indicate the increasing proportion of older per- 
sons in our city, while the housing facilities now 
available to them in the community have already 
proved inadequate to meet the needs of our clients 
and of other persons in low income groups. 

We have been particularly interested in group-living 
arrangements for elderly persons, since that mode of 
living offers a degree of protection to persons handi- 
capped by age, and, frequently, by illness. We have 
felt a need for more knowledge about existing facili- 
ties and for more skill and better techniques in meet- 
ing the problems of clients living in various types of 
group living arrangements, 

Accordingly, we planned and conducted a study of 
boarding homes in the summer and fall of 1944. We 
hoped to obtain information about the type of service 
and care which was available to our clients in board- 
ing homes; to develop acceptable standards of board- 
ing home care; to take action to correct individual 
situations where we found that our clients were re- 
ceiving unsatisfactory treatment; to obtain a sound 
basis for developing new budgetary schedules for per- 
sons living in boarding arrangements; to develop new 
policies on the subject of boarding homes; and to find 
vacancies for our clients who were in need of boarding 
home placement. 

The study was planned to include only private 
boarding homes which had a total of three or more 
boarders or lodgers in addition to members of the 
owner’s family. Because of special factors, we also 
included two boarding homes where there was a total 





*This study of boarding homes for the aged in New York City 
was carried on as a cooperative project by members of the staff of 


the City of New York Department of Welfare, Social Service 
Division. 
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of less than three boarders or lodgers. 

The study was carried on in the Division of Social 
Service and the field work was done by a field in- 
vestigator, who received a period of special training 
in the Home Economics and Housing Sections before 
beginning the visits to the homes. Prior to visiting a 
board home, she went to the Welfare Center and 
conferred with the investigator and unit supervisor 
handling each case. She obtained a brief statement 
of the background of each client in order to help her 
determine the desirability of the particular boarding 
home for the client, a report of the general adequacy 
of the boarding home, and any complaints which may 
have been received from the boarders. 

The investigator then visited the home and had a 
detailed interview with the landlady. The visit was 
so timed that the investigator was present at the 
boarding home at lunch time and could observe the 
quantity and quality of the food served at the noon- 
day meal, which is frequently the main meal of the 
day. 

She inspected the interior cf the premises with par- 
ticular attention to the possible existence of violations 
of the Multiple Dwelling Law, fire laws and the Sani- 
tary Code: evidences of overcrowding; cleanliness of 
rooms and bed linens; adequacy of furniture and 
closet space; degree of privacy and nearness to the 
bathroom. The requirements of the Multiple Dwell- 
ing Law, as it affected each building, were explained 
to each landlady, and a general discussion was held 
with the landlady in an attempt to evaluate her fit- 
ness to operate a boarding house and her attitudes 
towards her boarders. 

A report of each boarding home was written by the 
investigator and reviewed by the Home Economics 
Section, the Housing Section, the supervisor of the 
Auxiliary Service Section, and the Administrator who 
was supervising the boarding home study. The final 
decision about the adequacy of each boarding home 
was reviewed by the Director of the Division of Social 
Service and forwarded, together with a copy of the 
report, to the Welfare Center. 
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At the outset, representatives of the various Sections 
met as a committee to discuss the problems we had 
encountered and to clarify our procedure in conduct- 
ing the study, and our practices and standards in re- 
lation to boarding homes. We also conferred with 
the Corporation Counsel in thinking through some of 
the legal implications of the work. 


Types oF Boarpinc Homes 


HE sTuDY covered 62 boarding homes. Department 
Tor Welfare clients were already residing in 60 of 
these homes. There was a total of 179 clients, 170 on 
a boarding basis and 9 on a lodging basis. Two other 
homes were visited in order to evaluate their avail- 
ability as boarding homes for our clients. Fifty-seven 
of the homes accepted white boarders; 5 accepted 
Negro boarders; 61 were non-sectarian; 1 accepted 
only Christian Scientists. There were no homes which 
offered a Jewish dietary. Of the 179 clients, 91, in- 
cluding the 9 lodgers, had private rooms, 81 shared a 
room with another person, 4 with 2 persons and 3 
with 3 persons. 

On the whole, we found that our clients were com- 
fortably and satisfactorily housed in the boarding 
homes we visited. The rooms were kept clean, con- 
tained the necessary articles of furniture, and provided 
a homelike environment for the client. In a number 
of the boarding homes, particularly in the Borough 
of Queens, the standards available to our clients were 
far beyond the monetary value which had been placed 
on the rooms by the landladies. In the instance where 
adequate standards were not maintained, action was 
taken to rehouse our clients. 


Services Provipep In Boarpinc Homes 


N THE WHOLE, we found that the residents of board- 
() ing homes were receiving satisfactory service. 
Their needs for individual care were being met by 
the landladies. The atmosphere of the boarding 
homes was non-commercial. The landladies seemed 
interested in the welfare of the individual boarders 
and were giving them a number of special services 
beyond those normally expected in a boarding ar- 
rangement. For example, it was necessary for the 
landladies to give assistance in dressing and bathing 
to 24 of the boarders and to furnish guide service to 7 
boarders who were partially or totally blind. The 
landladies did all the personal shopping for 127 
of the boarders; 25 boarders were able to shop for 
themselves, while, in 18 instances, relatives or friends 
did the shopping. 

Almost all the landladies indicated their willingness 
to give nursing care in the case of temporary illness. 


Actually, in a number of situations we found that the 
landlady was giving nursing care to bedridden and in- 
firm persons far beyond the definition of emergency 
nursing care. The 7 persons who were bedridden 
were receiving a degree of nursing service commen- 
surate with that received by residents of a nursing 
home. In a number of situations the landladies were 
taking a great deal of responsibility for the super- 
vision of the activities of boarders unable to assume 
responsibility for managing their own affairs. For ex- 
ample, landladies insisted that boarders change their 
underwear regularly, bathe, and participate in some 
sort of social activities. In many instances, landladies 
planned the meals to suit the individual preferences 
of the boarders for special foods or gave them meals 
at irregular hours. We did not find that any of the 
boarders were receiving a special diet which had been 
prescribed by a physician but most of the landladies 
indicated their willingness to provide such a diet if 
necessary. On the whole, we found that in 56 of the 
homes the attitude of the landlady towards her board- 
ers was one of interest, sympathy and appreciation of 
their individual problems. 

In the majority of cases, the landladies were living 
alone and were largely dependent on the income from 
the boarders. They have accepted the boarders as 
members of their own household and have shown a 
desire to have the clients share their homes and their 
interests with them. In some instances, they have al- 
lowed the boarders to do light household chores in 
order to occupy their time. But in no instance did 
we find that the boarders were being asked to do 
work in excess of their desires or abilities. 

No attempt was made to interview individual 
clients in order to learn their attitude towards the 
adequacy of care being given to them in the boarding 
home. As far as we could ascertain from the reports 
of the investigators in the Welfare Centers and from 
casual contacts with clients seen at the time of the 
visit, it is our impression that, on the whole, the 
clients are satisfied with the care they are receiving 
in boarding homes. Most of the clients seen in the 
course of the visits to the homes seemed relaxed, neat 
in appearance and seemed to be enjoying the informal 
atmosphere which prevailed in most of the homes. 


HouseEKEEPING STANDARDS 


n 50 oF the 60 homes visited, standards of house- 
] keeping and maintenance of the home were found 
to be satisfactory; in 10 they were unsatisfactory. Of 
the rooms occupied by the boarders, only 23 were not 
light and airy, but 21 of these were considered suit- 
able for occupancy because of other advantages. Only 
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two were interior rooms which were disapproved for 
continued occupancy. 

The bed linen and towels used by the boarders 
were, on the whole, clean and adequate and, in almost 
every instance, the bed linen was changed once a 
week and clean towels were furnished at least once a 
week. In a number of instances, linens were changed 
more frequently because of individual problems of the 
clients, 

The personal laundry of the boarders was handled 
in a variety of ways. Thirty-four persons did their 
own personal laundry; 11 sent their personal laundry 
to a commercial laundry; in 124 instances the land- 
lady did the personal laundry for the clients. 


Drerary STANDARDS 


ATISFACTORY dietary standards prevailed in the ma- 

jority of the homes. On the whole, the meals 
served were found to be well-balanced, sufficient in 
quantity, and attractively served. There seemed to be 
a tendency to spend more than necessary for food 
which was largely due to the fact that the landladies 
did not have time to shop in large markets and used 
neighborhood dealers exclusively. One hundred and 
twenty-one of the boarders were served in the dining 
room or kitchen; 44 received tray service because of 
ill health or because of their individual preference in 
the matter; 5 received tray service because the land- 
lady found it easier to serve in that way. In almost 
every instance where there was table service, the land- 
lady and her family ate with the boarders. In six 
homes dietary standards were unsatisfactory. 


RECREATION Fact ities 


ost oF the homes provided adequate dining room 
M and living room facilities and the boarders were 
freely permitted to entertain guests either in their 
own room or in the living or dining room. Most of 
the boarders had access to a radio, either their own 
or the landlady’s. Only 10 of the boarders had no 
facilities for entertaining guests and did not have the 
use of a radio. In addition to living room facilities, 
we found that many of the homes were located in 
outlying sections of the city and provided outdoor 
lounging facilities for the boarders in the form of 
porches, gardens, backyards, etc. 


Monrtuiy Rates 1n Boarpinc Homes 


HE MONTHLY rates for the nine lodgers ranged from 
Tsv to $23, with an average of $16.70. 

The rates paid for the same type of service varied 
greatly. In a number of instances, there was a con- 
siderable difference in rates within the same home. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


The rates paid to landladies did not seem to be based 
on the adequacy of the accommodations and service, 
but rather on the landlady’s request. 

On the whole, the rates charged by the landladies 
were very reasonable and we felt that the boarders 
were receiving excellent value for the amount of board 
they were paying. The rates seemed particularly rea- 
sonable in comparison to the cost of furnishing similar 
standards of service to clients living in furnished 
rooms and in nursing homes. 

In almost every boarding home, the client gave his 
entire check to the landlady, who cashed it for him, 
retained the proper amount for board and room and 
returned the amount of his personal allowance. In 
every home visited the client gave the landlady his 
ration book. 

In the majority of the homes, the landladies were 
interested in the Department’s plan of visiting board- 
ing homes regularly. They felt that this would give 
them an opportunity to discuss their problems with 
someone who was interested and might be helpful 
to them. They found information and suggestions 
given to them concerning meal planning, food pur- 
chasing and housing laws helpful. In many instances, 
the worker was asked by the landlady to repeat her 
visit to the home in the near future. 


REsULTs OF THE STUDY 


HE sTupy revealed that the staff in the Welfare 

Centers needs to have more information and under- 
standing of the problems involved both in the general 
idea of boarding homes and about the individual 
homes. We need to help our staff understand that 
unlike homes for the aged, which are eleemosynary 
institutions, boarding homes are essentially commer- 
cial in character and therefore adequacy to meet the 
clients’ needs must be constantly observed and evalu- 
ated. In no instance did we find that the Welfare 
Center maintained an adequate central file of board- 
ing home placements. In some instances, it was rather 
difficult to obtain exact information about how many 
clients resided in a particular boarding home. 

As a result of our visits in the evaluation of the 60 
boarding homes included in this study, we took the 
following action on the individual homes: 

Approved for continued occupancy by De- 





partment of Welfare clients 38 
Disapproved for continued occupancy by De- 
partment of Welfare clients 6 





Home disapproved but current occupant per- 
mitted to remain because of special problems 2 
Approved temporarily, pending further study 
of home 14 
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In the homes which we approved, we took into 
consideration the total adequacy of service given to 
Department of Welfare clients.. There was a range of 
adequacy in this group of homes, but all of them met 
the minimum requirements of the Department from 
the technical standpoint of not exceeding the legal 
maximum of four boarders and the general atmos- 
phere of the home. 

In the homes which we disapproved for continued 
occupancy by Department of Welfare clients, we 
found one or more of the following unsatisfactory 
conditions to exist: more than legal maximum num- 
ber of boarders; landlady discriminating against De- 
partment of Welfare clients; lack of homelike at- 
mosphere; attitude of landlady callous and mercenary; 
landlady physically unable to maintain proper stand- 
ards of service to boarders; home ill-kept and vermin 
infested; food given to boarders inadequate in quan- 
tity and quality; heating facilities inadequate. 

Two of the homes were found unsatisfactory for 
continued occupancy by Department of Welfare 
clients, but because of the individual problems pre- 
sented by a resident it seemed advisable to have that 
person remain. We questioned our ability to work 
out better living arrangements elsewhere for the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

This study was only partially successful in terms 
of locating vacancies in boarding homes. It produced 
a total of only 14 vacancies which were immediately 
shared with the Welfare Centers and utilized by 
them. Three of the vacancies proved particularly valu- 
able because they were for Negro clients, for whom 
home facilities are particularly scarce.- 

There was brought to light some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the Welfare Centers about the cor- 
rect method of computing budgets for the boarding 
home residents. We brought any such errors, as well 
as questions which came to our attention about the 
problems of individual clients, to the attention of 
Welfare Centers. Copies of these memoranda were 
also sent to Field Administration and Case Consulta- 
tion for any necessary action. 

The study had the effect of stimulating an interest 
in the problem of boarding homes on the part of the 
Welfare Centers, a number of which have set up a 
file of boarding homes in their territory. In two 
Welfare Centers the Case Supervisor has included a 
consideration of boarding homes in her training pro- 
gram for the staff. The Welfare Centers are using 
Central Office increasingly to clear on available board- 
ing home vacancies, the status of various boarding 
homes, and general questions pertinent to boarding 
home care. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


HE FOLLOWING recommendations were made on 
ke basis of the findings of this study: 

1. The Department of Welfare should initiate a 
program for developing additional boarding home 
facilities for our clients. Such a program might be 
carried out through publicizing our need for homes 
and enlisting the interest and cooperation of staff, 
other social agencies, and the general community. 
Special emphasis should be placed on obtaining small, 
non-commercial homes which can provide a homelike 
atmosphere for the client. 

2. The Department's activities in the area of board- 
ing homes should be integrated with our work with 
homes for the aged, nursing homes, and other forms 
of group living arrangements, with special attention 
to the needs of the elderly and the sick client. Fur- 
thermore, the Department’s activities should be cor- 
related with those of other agencies, public and pri- 
vate, interested in congregate living facilities. 

3. More assistance should be given to the Welfare 
Centers in understanding and handling boarding 
home problems. Further emphasis is needed in teach- 
ing staff members to make effective boarding home 
placements. The informal, close relationship which 
develops in most boarding homes between the land- 
lady and the boarders makes it important to place a 
boarder in a suitable and congenial home. 

A comprehensive procedure on the subject of board- 
ing homes has been prepared, including standards for 
adequate boarding homes, controls to be set up in 
order to improve standards of service to clients, and 
other guides for the effective use of boarding homes. 

4. Because of the shortage and high cost of nurs- 
ing home accommodations, consideration should be 
given to using some of the boarding homes to supple- 
ment nursing home facilities. In a number of in- 
stances, landladies are registered or practical nurses 
and seem able and willing to give this type of service. 
A special rate for room, board and service should be 


granted in all such cases, 


5. The work of the Boarding Home Unit should 
be continued. The plan of periodic visits to boarding 
homes should be extended to homes which have fewer 
than three boarders or lodgers. Each home should 
be visited twice a year or as frequently as is necessary 
to observe, evaluate, and improve standards of board- 
ing home care given to clients. 

6. A central file of boarding homes has been estab- 
lished in order to give Welfare Centers up-to-date 
information about the adequacy of the various board- 
ing homes, and existing vacancies. 

















THE ANUNYMUUS CUMPLAINT IN THE 


PUBLIC RELIEF AGENCY 


by Micwaet Aronson, Relief Worker 
New York City Department of Welfare 





“This is the second case I reported to you. I re- 
ported Mr. Murphy of D. Street. The man is now 
serving time in the government prison in Atlanta. 
Those people have their money in a safe in the 
front-room and in the stove in the kitchen. This 
family has nine children. The lady is very fat. 
I am quite sure you will be able to locate the par- 
ties. | am asking your inspector to make an inves- 


tigation at once. If not, I will see the reasons why.— 
A Friend” 


relief agency will contain a batch of unsigned 

letters yelping for the scalp of some poor client 
who is suspected of chiseling. Let us admit at the 
start that these letters can be a big nuisance. They 
are charged with a high explosive that can do irrep- 
arable damage to a person, but they do serve the pur- 
pose of checking on undisclosed income and conse- 
quently cannot be safely ignored. What do we know 
about these complaint letters, their value and poten- 
tial risks? In an offhand way, their purpose is rather 
apparent but there is more to them than is ordinarily 
revealed by social workers. A study of several hun- 
dred letters, over a period of years, brings to light 
some very interesting facts that should be in the 
possession of every one who is called upon to deal 
with indigent families. 

Experience shows that the number of these com- 
plaints will vary with the type of caseload (cate- 
gorical or home relief cases) and where it is located. 
In depression years, with an army of unemployed 
people on relief, these complaints will mount in 
volume. The temper of the community is then in- 
clined to be hostile, more so than during a period 
when “everyone” is working and earning good wages. 
To a certain extent, however, these complaints serve 
as a barometer of public sentiment in regard to the 
administration of public relief, the principle being 
that the greater efficiency in weeding out ineligible 
cases, the fewer the letters. 


The anonymous complaint may be viewed as an 


A SURE AS FATE, the morning mail of any public 


expression of the community’s right to be heard on 
matters affecting the expenditure of public funds. 
No relief agency dares to contest this fact, but accepts 
it without too many questions and makes provisions 
to handle such letters, fairly and competently, by 
entrusting them to a trained worker who is fully 
aware of his responsibilities. In this fashion, the 
relief agency protects itself against the suspicion of 
neglected duty, and the client against future attacks 
from other directions. 


Tue ANonyMous AvuTHoRs 


OMPLAINT LETTERS come from various people in 
C the community —landlords, storekeepers, rela- 
tives, next-door neighbors. But based on a close 
examination of their contents, it may be said that 
the greatest number are sent in by people who are 
in poor circumstances themselves and who are just 
about keeping their own heads above water. Their 
own poverty and misfortunes are sufficient self- 
justification for their action, calling for no apologies 
or qualms of conscience. 

It is true that the man or woman hiding behind 
such common pseudonyms as “Friend,” “Citizen,” 
or “Taxpayer” is frequently motivated by a sincere 
desire to cooperate with the relief agency in seeing 
that justice is done and that succor is granted to 
those people who are really destitute. They make 
this fact very clear in their letters so that they should 
not be judged harshly. However, this motive is 
seldom free from others that are less praiseworthy. 
But for the recipient, it makes little difference 
whether the complainant is a citizen with a heavy 
sense of duty—or a personal enemy. 

Thus, a worker’s task in evaluating these com- 
plaints is complicated by the vindictive spirit that 
may inspire them. It is a rare event to receive 
an anonymous letter written with understanding of 
the social and economic handicaps that all recipients 
have to put up with, and then request that we do 
something special for them to make their lives a 
little easier. Knowing that he was performing an 
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act of charity, the writer would have no hesitation 
about signing his name and address. 

The anonymity of these letters is therefore not 
accidental; it permits a person to cause trouble with 
the least possible danger of becoming involved and 
asked to explain what all the shooting is about. Yet 
even in those cases where the intent is purely mali- 
cious, and can be proven so, the recipient is denied 
the right to legal action for being libelled. So despite 
every precaution adopted by a skilled worker, a 
relief family is often exposed to phony complaints 
and the consequences of an investigation—a very 
unpleasant experience, as I can tell you. 

It does happen once in a while that a complaint 
will boomerang with pitiful results. Witness this 
letter, a unique example of its kind: 


“Dear Sir: I am sorry to bother you again, but I 
am the one who wrote that lie about Mrs. H. I was 
angry with her, but I love the children. Please 
don’t take her off relief—she never harmed anyone. 
You just can’t take her off. The children will 
suffer, not her. Oh, please give her another chance. 
Just tell her it was a mistake. Oh, please, I can’t 
sleep or eat from thinking about the children. Oh, 
God, please! I know I did wrong but please for- 
give me and don’t make the children suffer. I have 
children of my own and I know how it is to see 
them hungry, and don’t know whether they got a 
home or not. Please don’t. I'll never write again. 
Oh, you must know how it is when you are angry, 
you do something without thinking. Don’t make 
the children suffer. She does all she can for them. 
Please don’t take her off. I'll never forgive myself 
as long as I live. Please don’t tell her I wrote this. 
Thanks.” (Unsigned) 


InsipE INFORMATION 


o sTupy Has been made nor has a record been 
N kept of the validity of these complaints. Fre- 
quently, the agency is aware of the information con- 
tained in a complaint. Letters, though, can be amaz- 
ingly accurate and full of intimate details that are 
available only to an insider or a prying Paul. A recipi- 
ent would jump out of his skin to know that we knew 
that he had a turkey dinner in a New York restaurant, 
or that he had been seen at the race track and that his 
wife had a henna rinse and her nails done in a beauty 
parlor on the other side of town. None of these 
things might affect eligibility. Yet, no matter who 
the individual is, he will be worried to death, afraid 
that his check will be stopped. His own knowledge 
that people in the neighborhood may be receiving 


relief dishonestly will place him at a psychological 
disadvantage. In short, he can never feel secure 
thinking that he may be separated at any moment 
from his monthly grant for a multitude of reasons 
that an ill-wisher may want to pass on to us. 

It is appropriate to reproduce a sample letter with 
information that might otherwise not have been 
known. Brief as the letter is, it is typical by giving 
us (1) useful leads about resources, in this instance 
the parents; (2) erroneous information that the 
family was known to other agencies, and (3) infor- 
mation that cannot be verified, such as the purchase 
of three pairs of shoes at one time. The writer’s 
bias is also characteristic, 

“Dear Supervisor: I could let you know by one of 

your clients what kind of a chiseler he is. His name 

is Mr. Green. He lives on K Street. He is a cheap 
and mean chiseler and I know what I’m talking 

about. He grabs whatever he can. It is over a 

year that his wife took sick. He provided her with 

a private ambulance and a private doctor in a 

private hospital. Where does the money come 

from? And when he goes to buy shoes he buys 
three pairs at one time. He takes from several 

charity places. To come to his home is like a 

palace. Why must we support him when I don't 

make enough to buy for my family? Take action 
or I'll go higher up. Please do not show this 
fee 


Is relief withheld as a result of these letters? The 
answer is yes and no. These letters contain a mix- 
ture of reliable information and prejudice and it 
becomes the problem of a worker to sift the wheat 
from the chaff and to evaluate the facts in relation 
to the information already in the case record. His 
own personal knowledge of the family’s affairs, scraps 
of neighborhood gossip and rumors, tips that have 
been given to him and which never get into record, 
all prove invaluable in sizing up the situation. How- 
ever, if the person who made the complaint came 
forward so that he could be interviewed, a worker 
would be in a better position to pass upon its reli- 
ability. At least, a clearer picture of the evidence 
would be obtained. Chronic trouble makers who 
were making hit-or-miss charges would get short 
shrift and cautioned about the ethics of accusing 
people falsely. 

It cannot be gainsaid that quite a number of cases 
are regularly closed as a direct consequence of these 
complaints. In a territory, for example, that had 
been uncovered for months due to illness, there had 
been a veritable flood of letters. Clients who were 
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secretly working on odd jobs as painters, carpenters, 
dress operators, and domestics, became less careful 
about concealment during the worker’s absence. Nor- 
mally, these occupations are difficult to check upon, 
even though frequent visits are made, unless the 
family chooses to be cooperative. In this instance, 
some residents failed to reckon with the community. 
On his return to the job, the worker was of the 
opinion that no less than 17 cases were closed in 
quick succession on’ the strength of information 
placed at his disposal. 


Recipients Don’t Like CompLalInts 


ECIPIENTs naturally are wary of complaints and 

believe that the agency is at fault in honoring 
them. The widow who is accused of misconduct 
and the old age recipient of spending his money 
on beer in a local bar and grill, or anyone else for 
that matter, do not take kindly to this phase of 
eligibility; nor is there a tendency to forgive and 
forget. After a complaint has once been investigated, 
almost everything a worker says or does is con- 
strued to be part of a plan to embarrass the re- 
cipient or close his case. To build up good-will and 
mutual confidence in such a case is a major achieve- 
ment that cannot be easily chronicled in case-records; 
but that becomes an important aspect of a relief 
worker’s job along with the preservation of a family’s 
morale. 

The anguish that can be caused by tale-bearing 
will compel even the most case-hardened worker to 
pause for a moment to take stock of conditions. His 
reflections, no doubt, will be tinged by considerations 
of self-interest. He, too, can be made the victim of 
anonymous complaints with a special investigator 
assigned to check upon his activities; and no one 
likes that. 

The story of Mr. Brown, who lived with his family 
in a tenement house in a slum area, is a fairly typical 
illustration. He was on friendly terms with his 
landlady and did small favors for her, such as making 
out the bills and rent receipts. To show her grati- 
tude, -she installed an electric refrigerator in his 
apartment without increasing his rent—an increase 
that the welfare office would have approved anyway. 
As soon as the other tenants found out, a storm of 
protest broke out and in the space of a week there 
were six anonymous letters in the office together 
with a number of frantic telephone calls demanding 
that Mr. Brown’s case be closed as he had money 
that he was not telling us about. It was unheard of, 
they said, that a landlady would give a tenant an 
expensive refrigerator without having the rent in- 
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creased and the cost met somehow. The worker 
who had begun an inquiry about the letters had to 
summon an ambulance for Mr. Brown, who had a 
heart attack which put him to bed for several weeks 
with our doctor in attendance. The abject appear- 
ance of both Mr. and Mrs. Brown were described 
with some amazement by the worker. So upset were 
they by the incident that his reassuring words were 
lost upon them. When the fifteen year old daughter 
secured a summer job, Mrs. Brown literally rushed 
to report the fact to us and pleaded that the money 
be budgeted at once to avoid a possible recurrence 
of their past trouble. And she was right, for the 
very next morning, an anonymous complaint was re- 
ceived with exact information about the employer 
and the salary to be earned. 


Tue NeicHsors _ KNow 


T Is ospvious that in order to make a complaint one 
must know that a family is “getting it.” How does 
this come about if the worker-client relationship is 
confidential and safeguarded by law? In a tenement 
house area or in a small community, where cases 
are concentrated and a family’s circumstances well 
known, it is not simple to hide the knowledge. 
A relief worker is a familiar part of the street scence 
and the attempts of some families to pass him off 
as an insurance agent or installment collector can 
only have limited success. The doings of a relief in- 
vestigator are a good topic of conversation, like the 
weather; and sometimes families are indiscreet with 
unpleasant results, such as a hair-pulling contest with 
a neighbor who is accused of making the complaint. 
Moreover, there have been times when relatives made 
a complaint because of a family feud.’ 

In passing, it is of interest to note a reason given 
by relief families for their reluctance to participate 
in the Federal Food Stamp Plan a few years ago. 
They did not wish to reveal their relief status to 
storekeepers and run the gauntlet of neighborhood 
gossip. 

It is an optimistic theory that says that important 
information about hidden resources can be secured 
through the medium of a skillful interview. In prac- 
tice, things may not work that way. Information 
about a man’s employment or an army allotment or 


*One case entry reads: “Mrs. A has tried to learn the source of 
these anonymous complaints. She has kept notes written by mem- 
bers of the family and feels that they are jealous and would do 
anything to annoy her by telling people that she had money in 
the bank. She gave the worker a slip of paper with her sister’s 
handwriting on it and also a sample of her mother-in-law’s hand- 
writing which she asked the worker to compare with the letters.” 
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life insurance, if not volunteered, must be discovered 
somehow. Families are fundamentally honest but 
under the stress of necessity may be tempted to sup- 
plement their relief budget to enable them to pro- 
vide more adequately for their household. This 
happens every day; we know it and we do our level 
best to discourage it. 


Wuat Dogs tHe Worker Do? 


tT 1s Not the worker’s job to condemn or condone 
| chiseling, but to detect it. It is the very essence 
of his function in a public relief agency operating 
under specific rules and regulations that must be 
obeyed. When he does detect concealed income that 
puts a family on the spot, it is not surprising if the 
family develops an open dislike for him, threatens 
him, even with physical violence. 

Thus, while the anonymous complaint is a useful 
tool in making an investigation, it is two-edged and 
very often inimical to a friendly relationship. It is 
agreed that the private life of the humblest recipient 
is sacrosanct and ought to be respected at all cost. 
No worker should be caught trespassing there under 
any pretext whatsoever. In the very nature of things, 
however, this ideal is sacrificed to expediency. The 
agency is under compulsion to secure what it con- 
siders to be adequate information upon which to 
base a decision for the continuance of the grant. 
It is the agency that decides the course of an investi- 
gation and not the recipient. Does a worker accept 
a recipient’s word that the man who is often seen 
in her home is an old acquaintance? Or does he 
pursue the matter further to ascertain if the visitor 
is the missing husband, as the complaint insists? The 
agency is perched on the horns of a dilemma. The 
complaint may be right and then again it may not; 
and unless an investigation is made, it will not find 
out. 

The complaints, often scrawls that require some 
ingenuity to decipher, may be conveniently divided 
into three groups. The simplest complaint sticks to 
facts that are verifiable with a responsible organ- 
ization. (Mr. Jones has a 1937 Chevrolet.) A second 
type of complaint will hint at a source of income, 
but is not too definite about it, preventing the worker 
from securing the airtight verification which is desir- 
able. (How come a person on widow’s pension can 
buy diamonds and wrist watches for her children?) 
While a worker will run into snags on such cases, 
his troubles seem trivial until he is asked to deal 
with a complaint involving a person’s morals. (Mrs. 
Jones is just like a prostitute.) It seems that when- 
ever a client is suspected of tasting a few of the 


pleasures that life has to offer, her neighbors will 
become incensed and bear her ill-will. Relief clients 
do not necessarily travel in the best circles; the 
behavior of some may be vulgar and noisy, but it 
is no different from the behavior of nonreliefers in 
the community. What all this has to do with eligi- 
bility only the complainant can figure out; but invari- 
ably he implies that there is a source of income that 
needs immediate investigation. It is at this point 
that the agency commences its inquiry.” 


Wuat to Do Wirn Tuose Lerrers 


AVING DRAWN uP a trial balance of the anonymous 
H complaint, where do we go from there? We 
cannot escape the hard fact that people on relief do 
conceal their resources, and that the agency must 
carefully enforce the laws that govern its existence. 
At the same time, it is dedicated to the principles 
of social service and is under obligation to its clientele. 
How can it harmonize this dual and seemingly con- 
flicting responsibility? How can the interests of the 
agency be protected and relief clients not subjected 
unnecessarily to inquiries that assume a harsh appear- 
ance? 

It has been stated that all public agencies are beset 
with a similar problem. The police department 
frankly makes use of stool pigeons to solve crimes. 
Then why make a fuss over an anonymous com- 
plaint? Opinion may be divided, but it seems to me 
that here the setting and stakes are different. Com- 
plaints about chickens in a backyard, of building 
violations or a noisy foundry, do not stigmatize nor 
drastically threaten a person’s security or peep into 
his private life. There would be a howl if they 
did. But the poor on relief are not so fortunate as 
to have a sympathetic public or a good lawyer to 
defend them. Their receipt of public monies makes 
them vulnerable to charges from which other people 
are exempt. The same goes for their conduct. I am 
sure that no one will disagree with me for saying 
that in a democratic society, an individual, poor or 
rich, has certain inalienable rights that ought not to 
be tampered with, but anonymous complaints often 
do just that. The problem, I submit, merits serious 
thought. Ignoring it does not help us find a solution. 
We have no easy formula to guide us and perhaps 
it is one of those things about which little can be 
done except to rely upon the intelligence and discre- 
tion of a public agency worker. 





*One of the charges that brought about the wholesale investiga- 


tion of relief cases in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area in Brooklyn was 
that a number of street-walkers were being “subsidized” with relief 
grants while still plying their profession. 
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Il VISITORS’ PROBLEMS* 


down to the visitor through an administrative 
and supervisory organization, during which 
process many difficulties are ironed out and many 
sources of possible confusion are eliminated. It is, 
however, the visitor who must assume on a daily 
basis the ultimate responsibility of interpretation to 
recipients and to others in the community. It is the 
visitor who, under supervision, is faced with the 
necessity of making decisions which will reflect agency 
policy, be understandable to recipients and be accept- 
able to the community. It is the difficult task of the 
visitor to impregnate himself so thoroughly with the 
implications of agency policy and the details of agency 
procedure, that not only will he achieve a high degree 
of consistency in his own judgments, but also an 
objectivity which will make possible uniformity be- 
tween his decisions and those of other members of 
the agency staff. Interpreted in terms of complex 
human relationships, these objectives demand skill, 
patience, intelligence, and perhaps, above all, insight. 
In general, the responsibility which the visitor bears 
toward each of the families in his caseload is essentially 
three-fold. 1. He must acquaint the recipient group 
with the general intent of the agency program and 
the particular provisions as they relate to their cir- 
cumstances. 2. He must, with the cooperation of the 
recipient group, investigate their needs, and their 
resources, and so relate these to the agency’s criteria 
that a budget and an allowance will be determined 
which will be fair with respect to the particular 
family and equitable with respect to other families 
applying for public aid. 3. He must work intensively 
with the family to discern the unmet needs of the 
group which can be met within the agency’s program, 
and to determine whether there are community re- 
sources which can be used to meet needs outside 
the agency’s province. 
In working within the structure of the program, 


jie POLICY, PHILOsopHY and procedure filter 


*“Administrative Problems,” Part I of this two part paper on 
county participation in a public assistance program, appeared in the 
December 1945 issue of Pustic WELFARE. 


the visitor often finds that the individual case situa- 
tion which he is encountering and with which he 
must constructively deal cannot be met by any rote 
solution. Sometimes, in attempting to apply the basic 
tenets of the program to the specific instance, the 
pros and cons arrange themselves in such formidable 
balance as to raise considerable question regarding 
the appropriate decision. 

Case material is presented below which exemplifies 
some of the problems raised for the visitor by each 
of the four basic provisions of the program. A con- 
siderable portion of the total public assistance cases 
is less complicated than the cases cited here, yet the 
examples illustrate that small percentage of cases 
which are always most complicated and difficult for 
the visitor and for the supervisory staff. 


Tue “Ricur” to AssIsTANCE 


EFORE THE visitor in the field meets the question 
B of the recipient’s right to assistance, agency policy 
has already defined the areas of eligibility, of criteria, 
of need, and of qualification of resources. This provi- 
sion thus resolves itself for the visitor principally 
into a determination of need on the part of the 
members of the applicant or recipient group. 

Two specific cases calling for application of this 
concept of individual determination of need are 
presented below. 

Two elderly sisters have been receiving old age 
assistance for five years. They had been living in 
their own large house and partially meeting ex- 
penses through renting rooms, but finally had to 
sell their home. They are presently without re- 
sources and are living in an apartment where they 
pay more for rent and fuel than is provided by the 
agency’s allowance for these items. They are also 
carrying insurance policies, with high premiums 
because they were taken out at an advanced age. 
There is no allowance in the agency budget for 
insurance, but the sisters are anxious to provide 
for their own funerals and burials. 

In the determination of the need of these sisters 
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for the individual budget items for which an allow- 
ance may be made, the visitor faces these questions. 
Does the fact that money is being spent for fuel 
and shelter in excess of the allowance for these items, 
and for insurance which is not covered at all by 
allowances, indicate that the need for other budget 
items is less than the allowance for these items? 
These expenditures are obviously being made from 
the assistance grant, since there are no other re- 
sources. This means that money granted for food, 
clothing and household supplies is being diverted to 
other uses. Is the implication, therefore, that the 
need for these items is less than has been allowed?* 


On the one side, it could be argued that assistance 
allowances are, with respect to each item, based upon 
subsistence requirements; usually no need would be 
less than the allowed amount. Perhaps, it would be 
incumbent upon the visitor to offer help to the 
recipients in evaluating the wisdom of depriving 
themselves of food in order to satisfy other desires. 
During this period it might be permissible to con- 
tinue a grant for food which is not being spent for 
that purpose, pending the outcome of the process. 

On the other hand, it could also be argued that 
as the situation now exists, a realistic appraisal of 
facts indicates that taxpayers’ funds are being used 
to cover non-existent needs. Is it then within the 
function of an agency charged with the disburse- 
ment of public funds to provide individuals with 
money which is admittedly not needed to cover the 
fundamental requirements recognized by the agency 


policy? 
EarNeED INCOME 


LTHOUGH THE above-quoted case raises questions 

which may seem difficult to solve, the complexi- 
ties are immensely increased when the problem of 
earned income enters the situation. The following 
case is typical of many which are currently requiring 
evaluation in light of agency policy. 

The B family consists of the mother and three 
children, of whom the oldest is Raymond, age 18. 
Raymond left school at 16 and the last two years 
have shown a history of short-time employment. 
When employed, he accepts no responsibility for 
his mother and the other children, but feels that 
if he takes care of his own needs, no accounting for 
the expenditure of his income is due the agency. 





*It should be made clear that we are assuming the recipient's 
right to undirected expenditure of his grants. This will be dis- 
cussed later. At this point, however, we are dealing only with the 
determination of the amount of the grant as related to the specific 
needs of the recipient. 


There is definite antagonism between the boy and 
his mother. Various agreements reached by Ray- 
mond, his mother and the visitor as to his payment 
of board have not resulted in any money being 
turned over to Mrs. B. 


It is the agency’s policy to encourage all move- 
ment toward self-support and financial independence, 
and to stress the fact that this relates to family groups, 
rather than to individuals. In the current agency 
caseload, in which the elderly and the handicapped 
predominate, adolescents constitute the largest poten- 
tially employable group. An important part of the 
visitor's job consists of interpreting to these ado- 
lescents the agency’s policy about resources, and their 
responsibility to relieve the taxpayers of their families’ 
support insofar as their earning capacity permits. It 
is recognized that the employed person has needs 
over and above those of the person at home. Suitable 
clothing and items of personal care are required to 
make a satisfactory appearance. Expenses definitely 
connected with work, such as carfare, lunches, uni- 
forms, etc. must be allowed and additional funds may 
be used for recreational purposes as relaxation from 
labor. 

The agency recognizes these needs of a working 
person, and is empowered to allow budgeting income 
to meet them. When such needs have been met on a 
reasonable basis, further expenditure of the worker’s 
income for his own desires calls into question his 
responsibility toward his family and toward the com- 
munity which has assumed its support. In the ma- 
jority of instances, the worker and his family assume 
that income will be pooled for mutual use. Diff- 
culties in varying degrees arise in other cases, where 
fathers fail to accept responsibility for their families, 
or, more commonly, where adolescents, feeling for 
the first time the heady pleasure of money in their 
pockets, are willing to contribute little or nothing 
to the family’s support. The case cited above raises 
many of these issues. 

The situation as it actually exists in the B home 
is pretty clear. Due to the relationship between the 
boy and his mother, there is little chance at present 
that he will make any significant or regular con- 
tribution from his earnings for her needs and those 
of the other children. Two courses are open to the 
visitor: to discontinue assistance to the entire family 
or to continue to grant assistance to the mother and 
two children. The arguments for each decision might 
run as follows. 

The agency has worked with the boy and his 
mother over a considerable period of time, trying to 
clarify for them the objectives of public assistance. 
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There is enough earned income in the household 
to meet the needs of all members, at least on a sub- 
sistence level. Would it, therefore, be acceptable to 
the community, that this family should continue to 
be supported by public funds which the community 
itself provides? Is it desirable from the point of 
view of the boy’s development, that he should be 
free of all obligations to his family and to the com- 
munity, and free to spend his entire income on 
himself? If the boy is permitted to live on a scale 
so much higher than that of the rest of the family, 
what will be the effect on family unity? Is it fair 
to the mother to relieve her of the necessity of train- 
ing her son to realize and accept his responsibilities? 
Is it possible that by discontinuing aid, the shock 
of being forced into self-dependency might bring 
about a family cohesiveness that had not previously 
existed ? 

There are, however, significant reasons for sending 
a grant into the home. The visitor may be con- 
vinced, on the basis of the agency’s experience with 
the family extending over a period of years, that 
further attempts to bring the boy to a realization 
of his obligations are futile. The boy is the result 
of his heredity, his training and his environment; 
whatever the causes of his present character, is it 
logical or reasonable to visit his deficiencies upon his 
brothers and sisters, by withholding from them the 
means of subsistence? Further, is it in line with the 
agency’s policies to regard the boy’s income as a 
family resource since as far as the rest of the family 
is concerned, such income is not “real,” is “fictitious,” 
and is not “available” to the recipient group? 

The fundamental obligation of the agency with 
respect to its aid to dependent children program 
is to enable children to grow up in their own 
homes under their parents’ guidance. Is it fulfilling 
this obligation to remove from these children all 
resource, assuming that their brother refuses to mod- 
ify his present course of action? Is it not possible 
that failure of the public agency to assume the sup- 
port of the children may be the last step required 
to drive the older boy from home and thus tend to 
disrupt rather than encourage family unity? Or, on 
the contrary, might the dissension already existing 
in the family because of the boy’s attitude be re- 
solved by his physical removal from the home? 
Finally, is the agency sufficiently clear as to why 
it would continue to send a grant to this family, 
to be steadfast under the complaints and criticisms 
which are likely to emanate from other recipients 


who would consider the grant to be wholly unjusti- 
fiable? 
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UnrestricTED PAYMENTS 


HE PROVISION that a recipient is free to use his 
Tein as he sees fit presupposes that he has been 
found eligible for public assistance and that the 
amount of his allowance has been fixed following an 
examination of his needs. The agency has a further 
responsibility; the determination of continuing eligi- 
bility, since the needs and resources of recipients are 
subject to change, necessitating grant adjustments. 

It has been indicated above that community criti- 
cism is often directed against the agency for sending 
a grant into a home where money is being spent 
unwisely according to community standards. When 
this point of view is met by the visitor, it tends to 
complicate his job of working with a family. The 
following case is an illustration. 


Miss L has had five children by at least four 
different paramours. During the ten years of her 
dependence upon public assistance, she and her 
children have lived in a series of dilapidated dwell- 
ings, several of them officially condemned as unfit 
for habitation. The children have often been neg- 
lected and abused by their mother, partly by reason 
of her low mentality, and partly by reason of her 
habit of drinking to excess. Health problems in the 
family have reflected the influence of insufficient 
attention to the children’s needs. Protective agen- 
cies have been active in the case, but no action to 
separate the children from the mother has been 
initiated, since the care given the children is at 
times fairly adequate, within the limits of capacity 
of the mother. 

The long record on this case contains several com- 
munity complaints about the way the mother spends 
the assistance grant. What should be the agency’s 
attitude toward such complaints? 

The agency accepts the responsibility of protecting 
the public’s funds, which, in this case, meant the 
exploring of possible resources which might partially 
support the family. Repeated efforts were made to 
determine whether the mother could locate the vari- 
ous fathers of her children, and bring them through 
arrangement or court action to contribute toward 
their maintenance. 

The agency, in close collaboration with the mother, 
has attempted to determine the needs of the family. 
As indicated above, obvious diversion of funds into 
areas not recognized by the agency as essential raises 
the question of the degree of need in basic items. 
In a case like the one cited, however, would the 
agency be fulfilling its obligation with respect to 
the children who are its primary responsibility if it 
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followed the evidence to its logical conclusion and 
reduced the grant since the mother seemed to have 
excess funds for liquor? Is it not, rather, important 
for the visitor to work intensively with the mother 
toward improvement of conditions for the children? 


BeTwEEN Two Fires 


GAIN, the visitor is caught between two fires. The 
A agency has been attempting to bring about a 
better situation in the home. It has been fighting a 
losing battle against the limited capacity and con- 
flicting behavior of the mother. Since this is a 
border line case where the protective agency is un- 
willing to remove the children from the home, the 
public agency must accept responsibility for the fam- 
ily, with other organizations providing service in 
appropriate areas. The children are presumably far- 
ing better under present circumstances than they 
would if any part of the grant were withdrawn, so 
from the point of view of present care to the children, 
continuation of a maximum grant is indicated. 

But there still remains the other side of the ques- 
tion. It is incumbent upon the visitor to remember 
that in dealing with a given case, his action is a 
small part of a great number of processes, which 
taken together make up a national program. He 
cannot then disregard the feeling of the community 
concerning any one of his decisions, any more than 
can administration at another level overlook the 
reaction of the community toward abstract princi- 
ples of the program. In the visitor’s more limited 
contacts with members of the community, he has 
the same responsibility to interpret the objectives of 
the program as does administration with the wider 
audience reached from platforms and through the 
press. 

The question of unrestricted use of assistance grants 
arises in situations other than those of anti-social 
expenditure of funds. There are, for example, in- 
stances where the recipient fails to meet financial 
indebtedness. 

Mrs, S. is an old age assistance recipient, aged 

77, who has no income and no property except the 

house in which she is living. She was at one time 

in fairly comfortable circumstances, but lost all of 
her money through unfortunate investments. Mrs. 

S. has paid no taxes since she moved to her present 

home. She is continually facing the prospect that 

the house will be put up for Sheriff's Sale and 
she will be asked to vacate. She frequently dis- 
cusses her plan to sell the house, although she 
would realize little, if anything, and to move into 
a room or apartment, but has never actually taken 


steps in this direction. 

In cases similar to that cited above, initial deter- 
mination of the applicant’s need has included an 
amount required for payment of taxes, carrying 
charges, grocer’s bills, etc. If the grant is not used 
for certain of the intended purposes, inevitably the 
agency becomes informed of the situation. Tenants 
are evicted, houses are sold for non-payment of taxes, 
complaints of unpaid bills reach the visitor. The 
question then arises, at what point and to what 
extent can the agency enter into the picture? The 
right to unrestricted use of assistance allowances 
follows determination of needs. If the agency be- 
comes cognizant of the diversion of recipients’ grants 
to purposes not intended to be covered by the allow- 
ance, or of the failure of recipients to expend funds 
as indicated by their expressed requirement, and uses 
this knowledge to redetermine needs, what has be- 
come of the concept of “unrestricted” use of money? 
On the other hand, will the complaining grocer or 
landlord accept the visitor’s explanation that the fam- 
ily’s needs have been determined and that the way 
in which they spend their money cannot be con- 
trolled by the agency, or will the unpaid creditor 
raise the question as to why he, as a member of the 
community, should continue to support this family 
which doesn’t pay its rightful debts? Again, the 
visitor is on the horns of a dilemma, which cannot 
be resolved by hard and fast rules of universal appli- 
cation. Each case calls for skilled counselling and 
requires discriminatory action on a highly individ- 
ualized basis if fairness toward the recipient, as well 
as compatibility with the community attitudes is to 


be achieved. 
Vistrors Are VITAL 


UCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION Of a federal or state 
C program predicates an orderly structure of divi- 
sions, each of them many times again subdivided in 
such a way that there is always continuity between 
each level and those immediately above and below it. 
It predicates further that channels are open to and 
from the community at each and every level, and 
finally, that the adequate functioning of all parts is 
essential to the constructive development of the pro- 
gram. It is thus clear that informed participation by 
the county administration and its visitors — the 
smallest operating units of the total structure—is 
vital in carrying out the provisions of the program 
in full recognition of their significance and intent, in 
interpreting the program to the community, and in 
contributing through experience to the growth of the 
program to its fullest extent of usefulness and service. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE ANNUAL joint convention of the Michigan State 

Association of County Social Welfare Boards and 
Boards of Supervisors last fall was well attended by 
county welfare directors, board members, supervisors, 
and Bureau of Social Aid workers. The Michigan 
meeting was a “working” convention, and in con- 
junction with it an institute was conducted two 
afternoons and one evening. Subjects covered were 
the Social Welfare Act, the Hospitalization of 
Afflicted Adults, Crippled and Afflicted Children, 
the Social Security Act, U. S. Employment Service, 
and the operation of County Infirmaries. 

Other subjects in the regular convention program 
included legislative reports, veterans services, county 
government, taxes, family budgeting, public rela- 
tions, principles, practices and techniques in granting 
public assistance, problems of welfare administration, 
modern personnel practices, and supplementary re- 
sources available through federal, state and county 
public and private agencies. One entire session was 
devoted to the proposed consolidation of the positions 
of welfare director and supervisor of the Bureau 
of Social Aid. 

The Michigan Association of County Social Wel- 
fare Boards has been much interested in this pro- 
posal. The Association reports that nineteen counties 
in the state already have consolidated these positions 
with the approval of the Social Security Board, the 
State Welfare Commission, the State Bureau of Social 
Security, the County Social Welfare Departments, 
and the State Civil Service Commission. The Asso- 
ciation anticipates that 60 per cent of the counties 
will vote to consolidate the director-supervisor posi- 
tions so that the programs of the two departments, 
which are very closely related, will be under one head. 


Ten Year Cus 


r. A. P. L. Turner, Assistant Executive Director 
M of the Allegheny (Pennsylvania) County Board 
of Assistance, reports that early in 1944 they became 
aware of the fact that the staff contained a goodly 
number of persons whose continuous service entitled 
them to some sort of “veteran” recognition. It was 
promptly decided to establish a Ten Year Club and 
present each eligible employee with a suitable cer- 
tificate of membership. 


Accordingly, in July 1944, at a special meeting of 
the Board, the Chairman, Mr. S. Leo Ruslander, 
presented such certificates to 85 members of the staff. 
The same day these charter members organized 
themselves, elected officers, and made tentative plans. 

The chief activities, so far, have been a May Day 
luncheon for members only, and the sponsoring of a 
highly successful picnic for the entire staff. At this 
picnic 43 additional staff members who had qualified 
by July 1, 1945, were taken in, while at the same 
time, 9 persons then on military leave of absence 
were notified of their attainment of membership. 
The total membership now stands at 137. 


CoMPARISONS 


HE Last IssuE of the Kansas Welfare Digest, 

monthly publication of the County Welfare Di- 
rectors Association, carried a report of the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Official Council which was 
addressed by George P. Mills, Executive Director of 
the Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) Board of Assist- 
ance. Mr. Mills met with the Kansas group as a repre- 
sentative of the National Council of Local Public Wel- 
fare Administrators. An anonymous contributor to 
the Kansas Welfare Digest reports: 

“Whoever it was that said comparisons are odious 
just couldn’t take it. Now our Association, in which 
there is little comfort for thin skins, dotes on them. 
The program this year dealt largely in comparisons, 
by which we had an opportunity to measure, in 
broad terms at least, the Kansas program with that 
of another state in another section of the country, 
and small counties with larger ones within the State. 
We found that structurally the two programs were 
quite different, as perhaps are some of our practices, 
but we, at least, had the same common denominator: 
concern for people in need. Mr. Mills, in his dis- 
cussion of the Pennsylvania program, sounded some 
notes that seemed to be echoes from our recent 
In-Service-Training meetings and which recurred 
often in the subsequent discussions during the ses- 
sions. 

“For instance, in our daily practice are we exer- 
cising the privileges extended under social welfare 
statutes or are we only fulfilling their demands? 
In Kansas, there is quite a large area in between 
what we may do and what we must do. Mr. Mills 
says that his state is trying to do as much as the 
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law allows. We already have some very good laws 
in Kansas which are not being used. 

“The best interpretative medium of the agency’s 
aims is through its staff performance, which implies 
a well-trained staff with a recognition of professional 
responsibilities. The selection of qualified staff is the 
vital factor in the success of the operation of any 
program, and Mr. Mills named the recruitment of 
qualified staff as the chief problem in Pennsylvania. 
If a person is going to be attracted to social work, 
or any professional work, for that matter, he must 
be assured of two things, Mr. Mills said: first, a 
chance to improve his performance by an oppor- 
tunity for specific training for his job, and second, 
recognition as a professional person, with a salary 
commensurate with the skills demanded in the job 
and comparable to remuneration for other profes- 
sional services, and quarters to work in which, if 
not comfortable or in keeping with other agencies 
offering professional services, at least are respectable 
and not a hazard to health! His description of the 
agencies trying to do acceptable work while quar- 
tered in old store buildings, abandoned telephone 
offices, and the dark basements of outmoded public 
buildings certainly fell on sympathetic ears, for how 
many of us had crept out of just such places to 
come to the meeting. Mr. Mills related this con- 
tinuing evil to the rush days of ERA, when speed 
and quantity of service were the demand, rather 
than quality of service, and he commented that the 
great error from the standpoint of personnel manage- 
ment all the way through had been in asking for 
too little too late. In discussing the urgent problem 
of recruitment in Kansas, it was pointed out that 
the directors and other staff members must operate 
on a professional level to inspire potential workers 
to enter the social work field. We hope that the 
State Board remembers the points made by Mr. 
Mills as being essential to bringing about such 
“inspiration” when it reviews the classification and 
compensation plan by which county personnel are 
currently limited. A visitor’s professional ardor is 
likely to get chilled after so long a time by a maxi- 
mum salary of $155.00. 

“Mr. Mills asked us if we, as directors, had the 
courage to promote, actively, legislative changes which 
we feel convinced will benefit the majority of the 
people of Kansas. With some pardonable pride he 
mentioned the achievements of the combined social 
welfare forces in Pennsylvania in this respect. Our 
legislative committee report stated that the Associa- 
tion by now is a group old enough to function 
advisedly in recommending legislation.” 


Quick Action 


oLLowinc the adoption, at the annual meeting 
Fee the National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators, of a resolution to the effect that 
local welfare administrators should participate with 
state departments in the formation of policies through 
committees of local administrators, these committees 
in states with state-supervised county-administered 
programs to be appointed by the local administrators 
through their Associations, the Indiana County Wel- 
fare Directors’ Association has appointed a committee 
on “State-County Relationships.” 

Marie M. Fischer, Director of the Vanderburgh 
County (Evansville, Indiana) Department of Public 
Welfare, has been selected as Chairman of the new 
committee which will work in cooperation with the 
state department in studying the development of 
state-county relationships in Indiana. 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who- are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the January issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Miss Louise Adams, Brookville, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Charles P. Boggess, Greenville, Illinois 

Mr. Hoyt C. Burnett, Saluda, South Carolina 

Mrs. C. L. Collins, Dothan, Alabama 

Mr. Kenneth Doeblin, Edwardsville, Illinois 

Mrs. Edith M. Foote, Concord, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Alice M. Gleason, Rockford, Illinois 

Mr. Edward R. Golob, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Temple I. Grout, Winchester, Illinois 

Mrs. Audrey M. Matthews, Taloga, Oklahoma 

Miss Luise McCreary, Guntersville, Alabama 

Mrs. Etta C. Pfrommer, Camden, New Jersey 

Mrs. Lillian F. Seed, Carrollton, Alabama 

Miss Hazel Walden, Atoka, Oklahoma 

Mr. C. Raymond Wicoff, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 

Miss Pauline Winn, Clayton, Alabama 
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Housinc 


ne American Association*of Social Workers in a 
[ pectamen presented to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency stated that the most critical 
housing shortage in the nation’s recent history is 
upon us and is steadily getting worse. The AASW, 
therefore, “welcomes introduction of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill so that Congress may take measures 
to assure the most rapid provision of a supply of 
good housing.” 

The AASW statement said that such housing 
should be made available to all segments of the 
population within their capacity to pay. Further, 
the Association “heartily approves the objectives of 
the above bill and believes its enactment would move 
toward accomplishment of this end.” The Association 
stressed the points of agreement with the bill and 
suggested modifications to some titles to extend its 
provisions. 


PREPAYMENT MepicaL Care 


HE THIRD EDITION of the Social Security Board’s 

Bureau Memorandum No. 55, Prepayment Med- 
ical Care Organizations, is available at the United 
States Government Printing Office at $.25 per copy. 

The material contained in this edition covers a 
period early in 1945 and includes a description of 
235 organizations in the United States and 16 in 
Canada. These organizations do not include com- 
mercial and industrial plans which give cash benefits 
only or plans which give only hospital care. About 
5 million persons are eligible for care in the plans 
in this country. Prepayment Medical Care Organ- 
izations includes a good statistical summary, espe- 
cially the tables showing for 1943 and 1945, by state 
and type of plan, the number of persons eligible for 
services, the number of physicians and nurses asso- 


ciated with the plan, and the types of services pro- 
vided. 


Union CounsELLING 


NION COUNSELLING PROGRAMS, which the CIO has 
UJ developed in more than 20 cities, will very likely 
be of increasing importance to public welfare agen- 
cies, especially in terms of community organization 
and the integration of health and welfare services. 
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The National CIO Community Services Committee 
has issued a new training course manual describing 
the union counselling program. While this is a man- 
ual for training courses, it does give a clear under- 
standing of what the CIO is, and is not, attempting 
to accomplish through its program. The purpose is 
described as: 

“(1) To refer fellow workers with out-plant diffi- 
culties (i.e. need for child care, legal aid, emer- 
gency relief, housing, family advice, etc.) to 
sources of help within the community; 

(2) To become thoroughly familiar with both pub- 
lic and private community agencies which offer 
services to meet such problems; and 

(3) To carry out counselling as an integral part 
of the local union’s organization and program. 

“But the training course also is designed to give 
the counsellors a clear understanding of the need for 
collective citizen action on problems common to and 
affecting the welfare of the community, of which 
workers are a major part. The course should explain 
the limitations of present public and private com- 
munity services and indicate the necessity for broad- 
ening them.” 

Chapter three, “A Fundamental Union Program,” 
will be especially interesting to welfare workers since 
it deals with the differences in union and social 
work projects. Recognizing that by and large the 
social agencies work on individual problems, the man- 
ual points out that “The union will want to take hold 
of the housing problem not just to get Brother Jones 
and his family a house, but to see that there are 
enough decent houses available for both Negro and 
white workers in the whole community.” 

Anyone contemplating a training course will most 
certainly be interested in the sample course outline 
included as an appendix in the manual. Copies are 
available from the National CIO Community Services 
Office, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, at $.50 each. 


Socta, Cuase Work 


o not Miss “Let’s Abolish Social Ghase Work,” 

Leona Massoth’s, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of the Schools of Social Work, 
letter to Myron Falk, Executive Director of the Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana Community War Chest, in the 
November issue of The Compass. 
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To the Editor 





Dear Sir: 


It was with interest that I read the comments of 
Mary Louise Moore in her paper “Evaluations: An- 
other Point of View.” My first impression is that 
perhaps she has not carefully weighed the relative 
value of the specific terms which I used in my 
paper on evaluations since it does seem that most 
of the points that she raised had been anticipated 
and were answered. 

I think probably that the author had given so much 
thought and time and has worked so much on the 
system which she outlines in her paper, which is 
the Pennsylvania system of evaluations, that it is no 
wonder that she has convinced herself that that 
system is the correct one. However, in quoting 
from her paper, which is a quotation from the 
Pennsylvania Manual, “(1) both supervisors and 
supervisees ‘must have a- complete and common 
understanding of what constitutes standard perform- 
ance for the jobs for which they are responsible and 
be able to recognize deviations therefrom.” I must 
admit that while having read numerous and varied 
definitions of standards of performance I have never 
seen one that I would consider usable. Again let 
me state that if you had a definite standard you 
most certainly would have to use something more 
than your personal evaluation to gain and develop 
superior staff. New staff and slow staff by reason 
of your definite standards would be given no or very 
little chance to develop since by the evaluation they 
would be below standard and hence should be 
released. 

Mrs. Moore says that supervisors are able to know 
or they should be able to know all facets of perform- 
ance of the individual worker. I definitely feel that 
when we say that that we are talking about Utopia 
and that like the ostrich we are sticking our heads 
in the sand, afraid to face reality. She was concerned 
when I stated in my paper that primarily we looked 
for growth in the worker, and she asks the ques- 
tion—growth for or toward what? Incidentally, she 
answers the question in the following sentence, im- 
mediately then she retreats to her standards of per- 
formance, Personally I do not wish to stop the 
growth and development of workers when they reach 
a certain arbitrary standard of performance. 

Mrs. Moore goes into ecstasies in commenting on 
cross evaluations. No one should have any part in 


this evaluation except the all-knowing supervisor. 
May I ask the question—who are these supervisors 
that have this vast ability to know everything? I am 
afraid I have not had the opportunity of seeing one 
of these superlative creatures—further, I am not 
certain that I care to. 

My basic points are, (1) that evaluations should 
primarily be used for staff development; (2) that 
history shows that evaluations have been used pri- 
marily for personnel action; (3) that evaluations can- 
not, when made periodically, be used primarily for 
staff development. Evaluation for staff development 
is a daily and continuous process—not something to 
be done each six months; and (4) the supervisor, 
being a human being, is not all-wise and all-knowing, 
and therefore all material that will aid her in the 
teaching process should be brought to her attention. 
Thus you have cross evaluations. 

I might say that I do not consider it sacrilegious 
for workers to express their honest opinions about a 
supervisor (she is not perfect). Rather to the grow- 
ing and developing supervisor it will be helpful—to 
the other kind I feel that social work does not need 
their services. 

Sincerely yours, 


G. M. Ho.iensecxk, Administrator 
Yakima County Welfare Department 
Yakima, Washington 





Book Notes 


Common Human Needs, An Interpretation for 
Staff in Public Assistance Agencies, Public Assistance 
Report No. 8 by Charlotte Towle, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 1945, 132 pages, $.25. 

This material pictures total needs to help staff mem- 
bers understand the effect of economic need on other 
areas of an individual’s normal life. It attempts to 
provide a ground work for that essential require- 
ment that public assistance staffs have a general un- 
derstanding of common human needs and behavior 
as well as of economic and social factors in the com- 
munity which affect the individual. 

Miss Towle presents an unusually complete picture 
of the significance of public assistance for the indi- 
vidual and society, Section I, and common human 
needs in relation to the provisions of public assist- 
ance, Section II. The third section deals with super- 
vision, and there is a list of 158 selected reading 
references. 
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Community Organization for Social Welfare by 
Wayne McMillen, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1945, 657 pages, $4.75. 

The directors of public welfare departments, who 
in their December meetings were so much interested 
in the integration of health and welfare services in 
their communities and were so much interested in 
obtaining effective public support, will welcome 
Wayne McMillen’s new text book on community 
organization. The book is based on the premise that 
the individual, single handed, cannot influence the 
course of social development. He must work with 
and through groups that are seeking the same ends. 
This concept of social work—helping people work 
effectively in behalf of public welfare—is in its in- 
fancy. The organization of a community for joint 
action in social work is undeveloped. Social workers 
are beginning to see that they have a job to do to help 
the people of communities, whether it be a ward, 
county, city, state, or the nation, in the building of a 
better society. 

Mr. McMillen examines the functions of the social 
worker in community organization in his day to day 
job. He describes the institutional structure through 
which agencies work. Among these are the social 
service exchange, joint intake bureau, council of social 
agencies, community chests, and state and national 
voluntary and official planning bodies. Among these 
he discusses the social service exchange and mentions 
its functions of focusing community resources on in- 
dividual cases and preventing over-lapping. He also 
discusses the joint intake bureau, but has failed to 
give attention to the community-wide over-all referral 
or information service. Very important groups, of 
course, are councils of social agencies, community 
chests, and state and national voluntary and official 
planning bodies. 

Mr. McMillen does not, of course, give the blue- 
print for community organization or community 
action. He has gathered together a vast fund of mate- 
rials on existing organizations, with acute analyses of 
their functions and limitations. Among the social 
work processes, community organization has received 
far less attention than either case work or group work. 
It is perhaps in this area that the next step in meeting 
total needs will be developed. 


Scoot HEALTH 


EALTHIER SCHOOL LIVING, it is pointed out in Sug- 
gested School Health Policies, A Charter for 
School Health, can be acquired by raising the stand- 
ards of inspection for safety and sanitation, improving 
the quality of health instruction, instituting wider 


programs of health counseling and enforcing more in- 
telligent precautions in physical education. 
. The charter, released by Dr. Charles C. Wilson, 
Chairman of the National Committee on School 
Health Policies, also urges the organization of school 
health councils to help carry out the program. The 
charter is designed as a guide to show how schools 
and communities can devise balanced programs of 
health education and health care. 

Copies can be obtained for $.25 through the Teach- 
ers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


MANUAL 


HE New York City Department of Welfare has 
) eee: a new 116-page printed “Manual of Social 
Service Policies in Public Assistance” which contains 
all existing departmental policies concerning the 
granting of all types of public assistance. 

Copies may be purchased for 50c. Checks or money 
orders payable to the “Commissioner of Welfare” 
should be forwarded to the Division of Procedures 
and Systems, Department of Welfare, 902 Broadway, 
New York 10. 

A limited number of free copies are available to 
public welfare agencies in New York State upon 
request. 





Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pus- 
Toss Wetrare Drrecrory—1945, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

Georgia 

Wellborn R. Ellis has returned to his former 
position as Administrator of the Fulton County De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Atlanta, replacing 
Douglas Wood (p. 59). 

Illinois 

Alvin E. Rose is now Commissioner of the Chi- 
cago Welfare Administration, succeeding George J. 
Klupar. The new street address is 25 South Damen 
Avenue, replacing 209 West Jackson Blvd. (p. 67). 
New York 

Edward E. Rhatigan is now Commissioner of Wel- 
fare of the New York City Department of Welfare, 
suceeding Leonard V. Harrison (p. 140). 
Washington 

George M. V. Brown has returned to his former 
position as Administrator of the Pierce County Wel- 
fare Department in Tacoma, replacing Inez Tyler 
(p. 200). 





Xs 








REPRINTS FROM PUBLIC WELFARE 





Publication No. Title Price 


1092 A Platform for Public Welfare, by Elizabeth Wicken- 
den, Washington Representative, American Public 
Welfare Association, reprinted from PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, November 1945, 8 pp.................--------------------00-+ AS 


1093 Providing Institutional Care for Recipients of Public 
Assistance, by Louis Evans, Associate Professor of 
Social Work, Indiana University, reprinted from 
PUBLIC WELFARE, November 1945, 8 pp................- AS 


1094 The Development of County Homes for Care of the 
Chronically Ill, by Raymond M. Hilliard, Public Aid 
Director, Illinois Public Aid Commission, reprinted 
from PUBLIC WELFARE, December 1945, 4 pp......... 10 





Orders for publications should be addressed to the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. To avoid 
billing expense on small orders, we ask that payment accompany orders 
totaling less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing requirements make 
this impossible. 
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